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of the flock, by modernizing Ms harmonies, 
and generally toning down the crudities of 
the old world stuff he has to play. But the 

, musical clergyman is far too wide-awake to 
permit such doings. He pounces upon a 
post-Eeformation passage with unerring in- 
stinct,'and insists uponhaving the full chord 
upon the subdominant follow that on the 
dominant wherever po-ssible. Of course, 
there are some musical clergymen who, in 
that capacity, are level with the times ; but 
they are phenomenal, and, when found, 
ought to be made a note of. The meddhug 
clergyman has no knowledge at all of that 
ynth which he interferes, possessing in its 
stead a paramount notion that what he has a 
right to do ought to be done. He is a very 
troublesome and often ridiculous person, 
delivering the most astounding opinions, in 
the ex cathedra manner born of the pulpit, 
with ail air of conviction wonderful to be- 
hold. He has Iiis own notions- about 
psalmody, services, and voluntaries, which, 
when made intelligible (a result not often 
achieved), are as amusing as they are im- 
practicable or absurd. He is, however, often 
neutralized where the organist is a tactician. 
His ignorance renders it an easy matter to 
influence him without appearing to do so, 
and to make him believe he leads, when in 
reality he is led. Only in this way can he 
be managed, for open opposition would 
bring on a maiwais quart dlieure. The 
easy-going clergyman can hardly be' called a 
power in church niftsic at aU, since he lets 
that institution go its own way. Moreover, 
he is fast disappearing from the land, which, 
in some respects, perhaps, is well. He knows 
nothing about music of any sort, and cares 
nothing. In church he is conscious o'f it as 
giving him a little rest, and iime to look 
about him, not with pastoral anxiety after 
the absentees, but rather with a vague curi- 
osity as to those present. Of coiu'se he is a 
pleasant man to deal with, and his organist 
is the envy of less fortunate neighbors. The 
influence of th^ clergy upon church music 
is hardly what it might be if all this be true. 
In some quarters there is no zeal ; in others, 
zeal exists but without knowledge : and 
where the two are found together, the re- 
sultant efforts are often, in favor of retro- 
gression rather than progress. 

Another legal power is found in the 
organist, with whom, indeed, ought to rest 
the virtual control, of the music. Unfortu- 
nately, he does* u<^ always deserve his 
rights ; and when he does, sometimes fails 
to obtain them by want of tact. He is too 
often opinionated, and not a little conceited, 
the reason being that he has probably moved 
in a very small world. The organ is a soli- 
tary and a fascinating instrument, keeping 
its devotee apart by himself and engrossing 
all his attention. So the organist comes to 
be a kind of musical hermit, who communes 
in secret with diapasons, and whose sphere 
is meiisured liy the number of "manuals." 
Thus isolated, the inevitable result follows. 
He regards himself and instrument as all in 
alt, and is at no pains. to conceal, because he 
does not know, the limited circle within which 
he moves.. The organist must, however, be 
credited with zeal, and a constantly increas- 
ing knowledge of his special work. In 

. these days of ornate services he has heavy 
demands made upon him, very different to 
those in the old sleepy time when chanting 
the canticles, and singing through a couple, 
of psalms sufficed. Now, he is kejit con- 
stantly at work, and, to his praise be it said, 



he ge^neraJQy does that fairly well. The only 
cause for regret is that his self^absorption in 
a machine has made him mechanical. We 
want to hear more "soul" in the playing, 
and more feeling in the singing of his choir. 
He has certain conventional tricks which 
duly appear now and then ; for example, he 
can imitote thunder, and represent the 
raging of the sea, but he rarely speaks to 
the heart through his instrument. By-and- 
by, perhaps, when he has taught his choir 
to be less perfunctory, to .sing with at least 
the semblance of solemn devoutness and not 
with indecent haste, and to draw some faint 
distinction between words of sorrow and 
words of joy, he may make the organ 
eloquent, and not so much suggestive of 
mere wood and metal. 

The illegal powers .that be in church 
music spring up from among the congrega- 
tion by favor of wealth, position, or clerical 
indifference. Of course, the. irreijressible, 
devout female is chief among them. Most 
people know more or less of her and her 
ways. The parson knows her, sometimes 
well enough to sanction a " white lie " and 
be "not at home." The schoolmaster and 
mistress know her, and are almost daily 
lectured upon their several duties. The 
school children know her, not lovingly, for 
she gives them tracts (at so much per 100) 
instead of nuts and oranges. All the poor 
people in the parish know her, and her 
presence in their neighborhood is tele- 
graphed preparatory to a general ' ' putting 
to rights," for she has a sharp eye, a horta- 
tory tongue, and considerable firmness in 
withholding coal aud bread tickets when not 
pleased. Lastly, the organist knows her 
and could show a large collection of httle 
notes, asking him to play out with " Sound 
the loud timbrel," or wwning Mm that his 
last Suiiday morning's in-voluntary was 
"positively operatic," and "quite shock- 
ing," or else drawing his attention to an en- 
closed tune (composed by a friend), and 
requesting its use in the very next service. 
She is a troublesome person, not lightly to 
be offended, and in many a church the 
music is pretty much what she wiUs it to be. 
We may take this lady, for brevity's sake, 
as representing a score of other influences 
springing from the congregation, but these 
are not all. The choir— especially if they 
be voluriteei;s — have something to say, and 
often put the screw on sharply by threaten- 
ing to resign and leave the poor organist in 
the lurch ; and, lastly, there is the pre- 
centor — an imperlum in iinperio, whose pow- 
ers being but vaguely defined, depend for 
their exercise upon the ofiiciars personal 
temperament. Such is the complication of 
influences that regulate our church music. 
The wonder is that so many cooks do not 
make the broth worse than it is. 



[From the Boston Dally Adverlisor.] 

HOW CHKOMOS ABE MADE. 



Chromo-Lithography is the art o' print- 
ing pictures from stone, in colors. The most 
difficult branch of it— which is now gener- 
ally implied when chromos are spoken of — is 
the art of reproducing oil paintings. When 
a chromo is made by a competent hand, it 
presents an exact counterpart of the original 
painting, with the delicate gi-adations of tints 
and shades, and with much of the spirit and 
tone of a production of the brush and pallet. 

To understand how chromos are made, the 
art of lithography must first be briefly ex- 



plained. The stone used in lithographing is 
a species of limestone found in Bavaria, and 
is wrought into thick slabs with finely-pol- 
ished surface. The drawing is made ujton 
tlie slab with a sort of colored soap, which 
adheres to the stone and enters into a chemi- 
cal combination with it after the application 
of certain acids and gums. When the draw- 
ing is complete, the slab is put on the press, 
and carefully dampened with a sponge. The 
oil color (or ink) is then applied with a corn- 
mon printer's roUer. Of course, the parts 
of the slab which contain no drawing, being 
wet, resist the ink ; while the drawing itself, 
being oUy, repels the water, but retains the 
color apphed. It is thus that, without a 
raised surface or incision — as in common 
printing, wood-cuts, and steel engravings — 
lithography produces printed drawings from 
a perfectly smooth stone. 

In a chromo, the first proof is a light 
ground-tint, covering nearly all the surface. 
It has only a iaint, shadowy resemblance to 
the completed picture. It is in fact rather a 
shadow than an outline. The next proof,' 
from the second stone, contains all the shades 
of another color. This process is repeated 
again and again and again ; occasionally, as 
often as thirty times. We saw one proof, in 

fisit to Mr. Prang's establishment — a group 
cattle — that had passed through the press 
twelve times ; and it still bore a greater re- 
semblance to a sijoiled colored pliotograph 
than to the charming picture which it sub- 
sequently became. The number of impres- 
.sions, however, does not necessarily indicate 
the number of colors in a painting, because 
the colors and tints are greatly multiplied by 
combinations created in the isrocess of print- 
ing one over another.* In .twenty-five im- 
pressions, it is sometimes necessary and pos- 
sible to produce a hundred distinct shades. 

The last impression is made by an en- 
gTaved stone, which produces thnt resem- 
blance to canvas noticeable in all of Mr. 
Prang's finer specimens. English and Ger- 
man chromos, as a rule, do not attemjDt to 
give this delicate final touch, although it 
would seem to be essential in order to make 
a perfect imitation of a painting. 

The paper used is white, heavy " plate pa- 
per," of the best quality, which has to pass 
through a heavy press, sheet by sheet, before 
its surface is fit to receive an impression. 

The process thus briefly cxpla;n3d, wo 
need hardly add, requires equally great skill 
and judgment at every stage. A single er: or 
is instantly detected by the practiced eye in 
the finished specimen. The production of a 
chromo, if it is at all complicated, requires 
several months — sometimes several years — of 
careful preparation. Tlie mere drawing of 
the different and entirely-detached parts on 
so many different stones is of itself a work 
tliat requires an amount of labor and a de- 
gree of skill, which, to a person unfamiliar 
witli the jwocess, would appear incredible. 
Stilt more difficult, and needing still greater 
skill, is the process of coloring. This de- 
mands a knowledge which artists liave hitli - 
erto almost exchisively monopoUzed, and, in 
addition to it, the practical famiharity of a 
printer with mechanical details. ' ' Drying " 
and "registering,'* are as important branches 
of the art of making chromos as drawing and 
coloring. On proper registering, for exam- 
ple, the entire possibility of producing a pic- 
ture at eveiy stage of its progress depends. 
" Kegistering " is that part of a pressman's 
work which consists in so arranging the pa- 
per in the press, that it shall receive the im- 
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pression on exactly the same spot of every 
sheet. In book -work, each page miist be 
exactly opposite the page printed on the 
other side of the sheet, in order that the im- 
pression, jif on thin paper, may not "show 
through. " In newspaper work this is of less 
importance, and often is not attended to 
with any special care. But in chromo-litho- 
graphy the difference of a hair's-breadth 
would spoil a picture ; for it would hopeless- 
ly mix up the colors. 

^After the chromo has passed through the 
p^ress, it is embossed and varnished, and then 
pint ftp fol- the market. These final processes 
are for the purijose of breaking the glossy 
light, and of softening the hard outlines 
which the picture receives from the stone, 
which imparts to it the resemblance of a 
painting on canvas. 



Venetlvn Comedy.— Dr. Moore, who visit- 
ed Venice about a hundred years since, gives 
the following amusing sketch of a theatrical 
love-making scene at which he was present : 
"I saw a Duo performed by an old, man and 
a young woman supposed to be his daughter, 
in such a humorous manner as drew a^ni- 
versal encore from the spectators. The fllrit 
of the musical part of the composition, I 
was told, was very moderate, and as for the 
sentiment you shall judge. 

"The father informs his daughter in a 
song that he has found a match for her, who, 
besides being rich and very prudent, and 
not too young, was over and above a particular 
friend of his own, and in person and dispo- 
sition much such a man as himself. He 
concludes bjTteUiig her the ceremony would 
be ijerformed next day. She thanks him in 
the gayest possible manner for his intentions, 
adding that she should have been glad to 
have shown implicit obedience to his com- 
mands, provided there had been any chance 
of the man's being to her taste. But as from 
the account hehad given there could be none, 
she declares she will not marry him the next 
day, and adds, with a very long quaver, that 
were she to live to eternily she should con- 
tinue in the same opinion. The father, in a 
violent rage, tells her that instead of to-mor- 
row the marriage should take place that very 
day, to which she rephes 'Non;' he rejoins, 
'Si;' she, 'Non, non;' he 'Si, si;' the 
daughter, 'Non, non, non;' the father, 'Si, 
si, si;' and so the singing continues for five 
or six minutes. You perceive there is noth- 
ing mai-vellously witty in this, and for a 
daughter to be of a different opinion from 
that of her father in the choice of a husband 
is not a very new di-amatic incident. Well, 
I told you the Duo was encored. They im- 
mediately performed it a second time, and 
with more humor than the first. The whole 
house vociferated for it again, and it was 
sung a third time, equfdly pleasant and yet 
perfectly different from any of the former 
two. 

"I thought the house would have been 
, brought about our ears, so extravagant were 
the testimonials of approbation. 

"The two actors w.ere obliged to appear 
again, and sing the Duo a fourth time, which 
they executed in a style so new, so natural, 
and so exquisitely droll, that the audience 
now thought that there had been something 
deficient in aU their .former performances, 
and that they had only hit on the trae comic 
this last time. 

" Some people began to call for it. again, 
but the old man, quite exhausted, begged 



for mercy, on which the point was given up. 
I never before had any idea that such strong 
comic powers could have been displayed in 
the singing of a song. " 

Cologne. — On the 18th instant our Con- 
servatoire had the great honor of a Boyal 
visit, the very first one since it* foundation. 
Her Majesty the Queen of Prussia ac- 
companied by their BE. HH. the G. 
Duchess of Baden, the Princess WilUam of 
Baden, the G. Due of Weimar and suite, 
came expressly from Coblenz to vi it this 
very ,be^t musical academy in Germany. 
Some choruses for female voices by F. Hiller, 
as well as some solos were beautifully ren- 
dered by Mme. Marchesi's pupils, and ob- 
tained the high approbation of the royal 
party. Among the different splendid voices 
and talents, an American young lady. Miss 
Sterling, an extraordinary Contralto, pro- 
duced a very great sensation on the occasion. 
A declamation, and some violin and piano- 
forte productions alternated with the sing- 
ing of the ladies. Her Majesty the queen 
as well as her royal suite addressed repeat- 
edly the most , flattering compliments to 
Madame Marches! as well as to Herrn Ferdi- 
nand HiUer, the celebrated director of the 
Conservatoire. At the end of the Con- 
cert F. Hiller had the honor to introduce all 
the different professors of the establishment 
to her Majesty the queen. 

The second Giirzenich Concert brought 
out the Elijah of Mendelssohn. The per- 
formance was excellent on the part of the 
orchestra and chorus; not so was the case 
with the soli, Herr Hill (from Francfort) 
bass, Fnjii Peschke-Leutner (from Darm- 
stadt) soprano, and Frftulein Eneiss (from 
Mihden) contralto. The first quartett soiree, 
which took place on the 12th instant, was a 
veiy brilliant one, both in regard to the qual- 
ity of the programme as well as to the execu- 
tion of it. The thii-d Giirzenich Concert was 
highly interesting. The first part of the 
programme included selections from Gluck's 
operas and Chopin's compositions; the sec- 
ond part was exclusively dedicated to Sc hu- 
bert's comnositions. A pianist from Stut- 
gard, Fraulein Mehlig, created a very great 
and due sensation. A nertv pupil of our 
Conservatoire, Fraulein Bodinus, came out 
for the first time in this Concert, and was 
triumphantly received by the crowded audi- 
ence. She met with a great success on 
singfing the air with female chorus from the 
Iphigenie of Gluck, as well as after deliver- 
ing two Lieder of Schubert. Her voice, a 
pure soprano, is not a very strong one, but 
it is as sympathetic as her appearance is 
charming and her method a very ]>ur|e one. 

On the 15th instant Fraulein Scheuerlein, 
Madame Marchesi's genial pupil, achieved a 
very gi-eat triumph as Valentine in the 
Hugonottes at our theatre, and. on the fol- 
lowing performances of the same opera her 
success has been increasing. They are pre- 
paring the Afiicaine for tlie same young 
lady. 

Signer Marchesi has definitively accepted 
the place of professor of singing for gentle- 
men at our Conservatoire, which will not 
prevent him from singing at the different 
concerts and courts in Germany during the 
winter as usually. 

►! » l ' < 

CoBUBO. — ^A new comic opera, Die St. Jo- 
Jiannisnachii has been produced with success. 
The composer is Herr A< Eilei-s, a member 
of the operatic company. 
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Listen to the Water-Mill, * 

Through the livelong day — 
How the clicking of the wheel 

Wears the weary hours away. 
Lan^idly the Autumn wind 

Stars the withered leaves ; 
On the field the reapers sing. 

Binding up the sheaves ; 
And a proverb haunts my mind. 

And as a spell is cast ; 
" The mill will never grind 
;[, With the water that is past." 

Summer winds revive no more 

Leaves strewn o'er earth and main ; 
And the sickle ne'er can reap, 

The gathered grain again ; 
And the rippling stream flows on. 

Tranquil, deep, and still- 
Never gliding back again 

■ Tothe Water-MiU. 
Truly speaks the proveijb: old. 

With a meaning vast ; • 
" The mill will never grind 

With the water that is past." 

Take the lesson to thyself. 

Loving heart, and true ; 
Gojden years are fleeting by ;- 

Youth is passing,k)0 !, 
Learn to make the iQost of life — 

Lose no happy day! 
Time will ne'er return sweet joys 

Neglected, thrown away! 
Leave no tender word unsaid — 

But love while love shall last: 
" The nrill will never grind 

With the water that is past. " 

Oh! the wasted hours of life 

That have swiftly drifted by I 
Oh! the good we might have done! 

Gone! lost without a sigh! 
Love that we might once have saved 

By a single kindly word! 
Thoughts conceived, but ne'er expressed 

Perishing ui^penn'd, unheard! 
Take the proverb to thy soul — 

Take, and < lasp it fast: 
"The mill will never grind 

With the water thj^t is past. " 

t * 
Work, while yet the sun doth shine, 

Man of strength and will! 
Never does the streamlet glide 

Useless by the mill. 
Wait jiot until to-morrow's sun 
■ Beams brightly on thy way; 
All that thoii can'st call thine own 

Lies in the phrase "To-day! ', 
Power, intellect, and blooming health 

May not, will not always last: 
■ "The mill 'Will never gjrind- 

With the water that is past!" 

Oh! love thy God, and fellow man, 

Thyself consider last, ■ 
For come it wiU, when thou must scan 

Dark errors of the past. 
And when the flight of time is o'er, 

And earth recedes from view — 
And Heaven in all its glory, shines. 

Midst the pure, the good, the true — . 
Then you'll see more clearlyi, 
" The proverb, deep and vast: 
" The mill will never grind 

With the water that is past. " 



